However, all the brilliant and instructive pages of
the book have no answer to the question : how
should the progress of science be directed in order
that it may benefit human welfare ? The process
remains mysterious up to the end. On p. 415 we
read the emphatic statement: " Science will come
to be recognized as the chief factor in fundamental
social change. . . . Science should provide a con-
tintious series of unpredictable radical changes in
the techniques [of the economic and social system]."
But a moment later : <c Whether these changes fit
in or fail to fit in with human and social jieeds is the
measure of how far science has been adjusted to its
social functions." It is difficult enough to see how
society can do anything to adjust what is admittedly
unpredictable, to the service of its welfare. But
still it might do its best, as Professor Bernal suggests,
by favouring certain directions of research which are
thought likely to produce the unpredictable. But
the major question is still there. How can science,
if it has to submit to adjustment of its social function
at the hands of society, maintain its essence, the
spirit of free inquiry ?

Let us put the case concretely. It is generally
accepted that in the last forty years physics has
advanced on a scale which is unsurpassed in any
previous period of similar length. This advance
has, no doubt, enlarged the outlook of industrial
physicists and has in many unspecifiable ways
assisted them in their inventive tasks. But it seems
to me that the only invention which may be said
to have arisen directly from this era of discoveries
is the electric discharge lamp which is now coming
into use for the illumination of roads. Now the
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